May 1970 ¢ Vol. 11, No. 1 
THE SERIOUS SEVENTIES 


Outlook for the Seventies, Al Lapin, Jr. Food service will ex- 
pand during the next decade with big business moving in- 
creasingly into the industry. Commercial restaurants will be 
geared to family-oriented, moderate-priced, fast food. Many 
will be located in shopping centers. Quality food, invitin: 
atmosphere, and friendly service are required for success. 1-5. 
The Serious Seventies, Patrick L. O’Malley. Manpower prob- 
lems, low worker productivity, and financial failure face il 
food service operators. Solutions seen are convenience foods, 
disposables, better market identification. Public cafeterias will 
continue to lose ground to fast food places. 6-10. 


Why Mergers Will Continue, Martin E. Kantor. The need for 
financial resources, new management, and owner retirement 
will lead more food service operators to merge. Selecting the 
right company is the key. 11-18. 


Federal Guide for Restaurateurs, Bruce Hamill. The Service 
Industries Division of the U.S. Department of Commerce of- 
fers a myriad of information, often free, to food service opera- 
tors. These sources are described and a list of USDC regional 
offices is provided, 19-24. 


Shopping Center Snack Bars, Peter H. Plamondon. Why Mar- 
riott a views the shopping center in a middle-class 
neighborhood as a logical location, 25-27. 


Department Stores Zero In on Food. artment stores in 
shopping centers find themselves pons ys located for success- 
ful food service. Advertising and credit cards are tied to store 
operation. 28-32. 


Systems—The Cure-All?, Richard Flambert and Wid Omar 
Neibert. A food service system is made up of sub-systems deal- 
ing with food and supply sources, delivery, inventory, process- 
ing, and presentation. The system must be appropriate to the 
type, size, and goals of the operation. A computer is not a 
“system.” 33-48. 

Tested Quantity Recipes: Shrimp with Feta and Dill; Bar- 
becued Flank Steak (Insert 48-49). 


Food Service Systems, Jack A. Ghene and Leo Nejelski. Tech- 
nology cannot replace the human factors in operation. 49-56. 


Selecting a Catering Contractor, Richard W. Mather. How 
Ford Motor Co. utilizes a check list and investigates the bidder 
before entering negotiation. 57-59. 


Why Not Buy Direct? H. M. hp corayh food service 

operators believe money can be sav ugh buying equip- 

direct from a But dealers 

™ the equipment available, supply services, and assume respon- 
sibility for proper performance. 60-63. 


Communications—Hotelmen and Computers, Prof. C. I. Sayles. 
This article suggests the means to bridge the communications 
gap between hotelmen and the computer iridustry. 64-68. 


Selling the Tour Operator, Arthur C. Tauck, Jr. Hotels and 
restaurants strategically located along principal bus tour routes 
can acquire business when they most need it by offering a 


proper package to tour —_— Good service is necessary to 
retain business, 69-72. 


Marketing the Meal Experience, Gordon Campbell-Smith. 
This chapter from a British book relates the m rience 
to the five human senses—sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch— 
in all aspects of food service and merchandising. 73-102. 


You Sell More Than Food, Michael E. Hurst. Win Schuler’s 
restaurants provide authentic old English atmosphere. Part-time 
waitresses find their jobs fulfilling human experiences. 103-112. 
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Table of Contents for Volume 11 


Profit by Design, Ma: Motto. Design should be total from 
the street entrance to all aspects of decor and services. A case 
study is provided which describes how one New York restau- 
rateur applied this formula, and later sold his place for ten 
tiraes the cost of renovation. 113-117. 


Reviews, 118. 


August 1970 ¢ Vol. 11, No. 2 
RESEARCH ISSUE 


Environment—What Our Industry Can Do. While q 
environment is desirable to attract hotel-motel and restaurant 
patronage, congregations of people make for pollution. Pro- 
to promote better environment in these industries are 
suggested for the nation, state, community, and individual. 2-5. 


AH&MA Committee for a Quality Environment, John Treadway. 
Report of AH&MA’s program and its progress in working for 
a better environment. 6-9. 


NRA “Outlook for the Seventies,” Daniel J. Edelman. Manage- 

ment decisions in food service must relate to population changes 

— The Seventies will be the decade of the consumer. 
12. 


Views on Pollution in the Science Press, Dr. L. J. Minor. 
Articles relative to the subject are summarized. 12-13. 


Disposables and Disposability, Thomas C. Treeger. When 
possible, disposables should be recycled to recover natural 
resources. Currently, food service wastes can be pulped and/or 
compacted; incinerators can be made smokeless. 14-17. 


Foods of the Future, Harvey Hearl. Human food in 1985 will 
include more synthetic than natural items. Animal pets may 
become extinct. 18-20. 


Food Additives, J. K. Krum, Ph.D. Most food additives are 
flavor enhancers or food preservatives. FDA set 
harmless levels for food. Even pure water and salt in sufficient 
quantity can be dangerous to human health. 21-23. 


Career Ladders in Food Service, Professors Paul L. Gaurnier 
and William P. Fisher with an introduction by Dr. Chester G. 
Hall, Jr. (Initial article of a series based on a study made for 
the Office of Manpower Research of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, with the cooperation of the National Restaurant Associ- 
ation.) A a of career development in food service for 
non-managerial workers will make for greater ea en- 
in- 
dustry’s image as a place to work. . 


Hotel and Catering Education in Britain, Michael A. Nightin- 
gale. school pom first next the 
speci ucation program which sandwiches on-jo re 
vith classroom ent. The Industrial Training Act of 1 
set educational objectives and provided for an industry levy 
to support the program. 36-42. 


The Frozen Dessert Pie, Leslie E. Bond. For small hotels and 
restaurants, a cost survey found that pie making on the prem- 
ises is prohibitively expensive. Commercial manufacturers 
43-47. 


Tested Quantity Recipes: Almond-Roast Chicken; Oysters 
with Vegetables. (Insert 48-49). 


Eliminating Warmed-Over Flavor in Precooked Foods, Dr. L. 
J. Minor. Polyphosphate additives, approved by the FDA, can 
eliminate the warmed-over flavor in meat, poultry and fish. 


= 
—— 


A Bibliography of Hotel and Restaurant Administration and 
Related Subjects, Katherine Spinney. A selective index to 
current periodicals received at the H. B. Meek Library of the 
School of Hotel Administration at Cornell University. 49-105. 


Franchising Still a Good Bet for Retailers. 106-107. 
Reviews, 108-112. 


November 1970 © Vol. 11, No. 3 
MOVING AHEAD IN THE 1970's 


Progress in Research and Development, Prof. Paul R. Broten. 
The new director relates past research progress made at Cornell 
University and outlines future objectives. 2-3. 


International Travel School. In 1970, nearly half of the 600 
students enrolled in summer short courses came from outside 
U.S. This report, based on interviews, and relates happenings 
around the world. 4-11. 


Accounting Issues in Franchising, Robert P. Leone, CPA. 
Uniform accounting and budgeting systems can provide essen- 
tial information to all concerned parties. Some valuation is- 
sues and projections can be resolved by accountants. 13-19. 


Survey of Fast Food Franchising, Dr. Charles L. Vaughn. 
Summary of a study made at Boston College on franchising 
practices, incomes, and prospects. 20-27. 


Victoria Station, Inc. On San Francisco’s Embarcadero, a 158- 
seat restaurant was constructed of railroad boxcars and cabooses 
at $1,000 per seat. Serving roast beef and steak, the operation 
grosses $90,000 monthly on food and beverage. More restaurants 
are being built. 28-34. 


Burger King—Franchising Success Means Constant Market 
Development. Started with one hamburger outlet in 1954, this 
company merged into Pillsbury in 1967 on a $20 million ex- 
change of stock to obtain major financing. Expansion is largely 
in company-owned outlets. Market research leads development. 


The Club as a Legal Entity, Prof. John H. Sherry. This article 
presents in non-technical language the legal status of clubs 
in America and how they are authorized by law to operate. 
Primarily written for club officials and members, the article is 
also important to individuals and organizations who deal with 
clubs. 39-47. 


Reviews, 47-48, 104. 


Tested Quantity Recipes: Ham with Cranberries; Meatball 
Stroganoff. (Insert 48-49). 


Beef—Some Answers, Louis Szathmary. This article, the first 
of two, deals with steak—how to buy, prepare, serve, and 
merchandise all cuts. Liberally illustrated. 49-59. 


Meat Purchasing, Dr. J. J. Wanderstock. Basic principles to 
observe in purchasing meat. The U. S. inspection and grading 
system is explained. 60-64. 


Career Ladders in Food Service, Professors Paul L. Gaurnier 
and William P. Fisher. Second in a series, this article describes 
the food service worker’s job environment and how he feels 
about it. 65-80. 


Sonesta’s JOBS Program, Jim Howard. This article reports 
Sonesta’s experience in the federal JOBS program. Women 
and older men are more likely to complete the program and 
stay on the job. Employees not in the program, when pro- 
vided with the same opportunities, puna best of all. 
81-87. 


I. C. I’s Operation Icicle, R. L. Stinton. Imperial Chemical 
Industries of Britain have instituted a Ready Foods program 
for industrial feeding at a major plant and successfully pro- 
duced an extensive menu. This article describes the procedures. 
88-97. 


Trimming the Queue, Paul Preston. Hotel check-in and check- 
out can be expedited through computer projections for desk 
schedules, (One major New York bank has eliminated queues. 
Customers sip coffee in the lounge until the computer Lm 
their queue number on a wall screen. Think what this could 
mean to hotels!—Ed.) 98-103. 


February 1971 ¢ Vol. 11, No. 4 
WHY PEOPLE TRAVEL 


Travel Research Review. The multi-billion dollar travel in- 
dustry sees future growth in pleasure-oriented trips. The 
U. S. economic slump has caused enormous losses among air- 
lines while hotel-motel occupancy is the lowest since the 1930's, 
Why do people travel? What experiences do they seek? Can 
these ig ig be fulfilled by other means? Before making 
further huge investments for the vast leisure market, basic 
studies on travel motivation should be made. What facilities 
are needed, where and when? 2-12. 


The Search for Identity, Philip N. Robertson. Daniel Yankelo- 
vitch, Inc. is monitoring 30 social trends by means of 2,500 
personal interviews annually. As U. S. becomes more crowded, 
people seek “to do their thing.” These trends are described 
with humor and lucidity. 13-18. 


What Lies Behind Social Change? What made “The Greening 
of America” possible, and is this euphoria permanent? 19. 


Family Travel, Robert C. Olney. Families who travel by auto 
are the major domestic vacation market. While they travel on 
the interstates, families can be influenced to turn off at any 
exit which promises something worthwhile to see or do. 20-25, 


Camp Trailers—A Billion Dollar Business. More are being 
built and sold. The problem is where to park them. 25. 


Planning Tourism Growth, Bulent Kastarlak. Massachusetts 
hired an architectural planner and designer to catalogue the 
Commonwealth’s tourist attractions and facilities. The purpose 
is to develop new site and event attractions where the economy 
most needs them. 26-33. 


Creating New Destinations, Harrison A. Price. Economic Re- 
search Associates, creator of many destinations, tells how to 
capitalize on natural assets and also how to create something 
out of nothing—Disneyland and Disney World. 34-42. 


Economic Analysis of Resort Developments, Thomas L. Sandor. 
Recreational developments must be properly programmed to 
make them economically feasible. 43-49. 


Securities Regulation of Condominium Hotels, Peter M. Gun- 
nar. If you're planning to finance a hotel by the condominium 
route, the SEC and state agencies consider your condominium 
prospectuses to be securities. 50-52, 59. 


U. S. Steel Fabricates Rooms for Florida’s Disney World. A 
bedroom factory produces 35 guest rooms weekly and will 
have about 1,500 ready for occupancy in late 1971. This ar- 
ticle tells how they are made, equipped, furnished, and in- 
stalled, 53-59. 


The Psychology of Franchising, Robert J. Emmons. This chap- 
ter of “The American Franchise Revolution” presents a dia- 
logue between the president of Master Hosts and his vice 
— of manpower development. In the beginning, the 
ranchisee wants a protective parent. Later on, he needs a 
coach. Between these two stages problems develop. 60-66. 


Company Conferences in Hotels, Harlan Perrins. What the con- 
ference director looks for in hotel facilities, equipment, and 
services. He is a man trying to do a job well in order to keep 
it. If he specifies coffee at 10:15, the purpose is not coffee 
drinking, but a buzz break to discuss an engineered climax. 
67-74, 


Why Tourists Travel, Dr. Donald E. Lundberg. A well-known 


hotel educator, who is also a psychologist, offers explanations 
in highly readable style. First of a series of two articles. 75- 
81. 


Tested Quantity Recipes: Oven-Fried Halibut Steaks; Halibut 
with Shrimp Sauce. (Insert 80-81). 


Deep Fat Frying, William J. Morgan, Jr. There is a difference 
in how long different _ of fats for deep frying can be used. 
A taste panel can tell the difference in how cooking fats are 
handled. 82-88. 


Reviews, 89. 
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